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TOM JONES AND TOM-MANIA 

Poor Tom Jones has suffered much from his enemies, God 
knows, but it may well be doubted whether they have done him 
more harm than his friends. Whenever the Comstocks and other 
severe moralists have hounded him out of the sedate seclusion 
of our libraries, he has always drawn to himself a hundred lusty 
friends on the street. But when his idolaters have put him up 
on a pedestal as a classic, and have raved about him as the per- 
fection of art, he has, I fancy, lost favor rather than found it. 
Especially with those who find some things in the modern novel 
which they look for in vain in Tom Jones this unmeasured flat- 
tery of the eighteenth-century novel by the Tom-maniacs, who 
can find nothing to praise in twentieth-century fiction, is only 
an exasperation. Let it be confessed, I have never believed 
Tom Jones to be the greatest English novel, but the common 
assertion that it is, recently converted my lack of reverence for 
the book into a fervid malevolence; my aversion to the novel 
boiled over and I reread it with malice prepense. 

Fielding, however, proved to be his own best apologist. I re- 
discovered for myself that generous and bold heart, that scorn 
of cant, that shrewd eye, that merry wit, and that gift for lan- 
guage, now blunt, now eloquent, now quizzical, all those quali- 
ties that have made their possessor a man to be admired as well 
as a great literary figure. His style deserves all the praise it 
gets, and the celebrated introduction of his heroine, in which a 
parody of the sublime style gradually shades into the simple 
earnest of the allusion to his wife, is beyond praise. Indeed, 
the "ordinary" which he undertakes to provide is very extra- 
ordinary among English repasts in the perfection of the service. 
The gracious manners of mine host, familiar and unstarched at 
times but never rough, the excellent seasoning, and the appro- 
priate garnitures are such as one has come to expect of Gallic 
restaurateurs rather than of the purveyors of English prose. 

As for the substance of the feast, Fielding makes the gallant 
boast that "The provision which we have here made is no other 
than Human Nature." A few lines later he admits that "true 
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nature is as difficult to be met with in authors, as the Bayonne 
ham or Bologna sausage, is to be found in the shops." It is, 
therefore, little to his discredit if he has not been able to pro- 
vide throughout the meal so rare a luxury: though it is to the 
discredit of his critics if they do not discover and point out 
where some cheaper substitute has been served up in place of 
the genuine article. Most of Fielding's characters are astonish- 
ingly real : Squire Western and his sister, Partridge, Mrs. Honor, 
Lady Bellaston, Sophia, and Tom himself. But Professor Cross 
has recently pronounced the sweeping generalization that 
"Every man and every woman in that novel is a human being." 
True to nature, "Even Allworthyhas his weak or blind side. . . . 
Even Blifil has his good points." Now it is interesting to note 
that in his excellent book on The Development of the English 
Novel, published twenty years ago, Professor Cross wrote that 
"Allworthy is generosity hardly moulded into a type: young 
Blifil is deceit hardly moulded into a type. . . . There is also a 
good deal in Fielding that was already conventional." 

I am inclined to believe that Professor Cross was a sounder 
critic twenty years ago than he is to-day. The characterization 
that puts into Allworthy's mouth a deathbed oration of pompous 
platitudes or into that of Tom himself the flowery protestation 
of devotion to Sophia which preludes his second escapade with 
Molly Seagrim is not flawless. Fielding once makes Tom say 
to Sophia: "Nay, don't look angrily at me: one frown will 
destroy me. I mean nothing. Blame my eyes or blame those 

beauties I have struggled with my love to the utmost 

and endeavored to conceal a fever which preys on my vitals, and 
will, I hope, soon make it impossible for me ever to offend you 
more." This from the lips of a youth who is spontaneous and 
natural to a fault was surely an impossibility even in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Again it must be maintained that Fielding's handling of Tom, 
Sophia, and Blifil as children is stiff with the stiffness of a 
Sunday school prize-book. The eighteenth century seems to 
have been occupied with the morals of children to the exclusion 
of every non-moral activity. If Bobbie told a lie or Susan gave 
a guinea to a beggar, the incident was deemed worthy of literary 
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treatment; but the fancies and pranks of children which violated 
none of the commandments or in no way inconvenienced their 
parents were simply ignored. Contrast the story of naughty 
Master Blifil and Miss Sophia's pet bird with the first chapter 
of Kipling's Light that Failed. Certainly if the science of the 
the last half century can boast of discovering our ancestor of 
twenty or more thousand years ago, the literature of the same 
period can vaunt itself upon discovering our ancestor of twenty 
or more years ago — the child that is father to the man. 
When did we ever see our young selves faithfully mirrored in 
literature before The Mill on the Floss, Huckleberry Finn, Stalky 
and Co., and The Golden Age, to mention but a few examples, 
appeared to delight us ? 

Furthermore, in the final estimate of an author's mastery of 
character, one must consider not only the fidelity of the portraits 
he paints, but also the difficulty of the portraits he attempts. 
It is one thing to sketch, however admirably, the eccentricities 
of Squire Western and the simple nobility of Sophia: it is another 
to delineate the subtleties of Sir Willoughby Patterne or Becky 
Sharp. It must be conceded that Thackeray and Meredith 
possess an insight into complex character which is denied to 
Fielding. Fielding is an excellent Frans Hals, even perhaps 
a Van Dyke; but he is not a Holbein or a Leonardo.. Let us 
all admit gladly enough that in the repast that Fielding puts 
before us he has used excellent materials and rare ; and let us 
thank the gods for such victualing. But when any connoisseur 
of literary fare pronounces them without exception unsurpassed 
in English fiction, it becomes a painful duty to make a few 
uncomplimentary remarks about Fielding's ordinary. 

Another extravagant claim of the Tom-maniacs is that the 
arrangement of the menu, the harmonious ordering of the courses 
in a sequence leading to a climax, exhibits a mastery never before 
displayed in the history of the art. Coleridge's preposterous 
dictum that he could discover in no literature a plot more logically 
and consistently developed seems to be the effect of the same 
drug that produced Kubla Khan: for though it has none of 
the intoxicating imagery of that marvelous poem, it evinces as 
little sense of fact. Of course, to get your hero into a plight 
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where he is disowned by his guardian, spurned by his lady, 
jailed on a charge of murder, and bitten with remorse at the 
idea that he had unwittingly lain with his own mother: and then 
by a fairly plausible series of accidents to extricate him from all 
these torments is a considerable feat of ingenuity. But what 
logic ,is there in an itinerary which takes Miss Sophia and Mr. 
Jones after her through Coventry on her way from Upton to 
London ? If by consistency is meant a steady progress to the 
dramatic climax, an omission of all matter that either does not 
advance the action or intensify the emotional effect of the action, 
Tom Jones contains too many casual incidents to merit such 
lavish praise. It is surely an additional blemish in the plot that 
the central theme is one of the most hackneyed in the history of 
literature. The hero of mysterious birth who turns out in the 
last canto or scene or chapter or reel to be a demigod or a duke 
or a well-to-do distiller, has thrilled his audiences, his readers, 
and his "fans" since the dawn of the arts to this hour. After 
all, if originality of conception, emotional intensity, and severity 
of design be taken as the criteria of plot architecture, I cannot 
see how Fielding's masterpiece can challenge comparison with 
Hardy's Tess of the Z?' Urbervilles. 

The mention of Hardy suggests another point of contrast, 
again to the disadvantage of Fielding. Like Johnson and Lamb, 
Fielding was clearly a man of the town, and could scarcely have 
thrilled to the sublime pageantry of the seasons on land and sea. 
When he saw a country bumpkin, he saw the bumpkin, but not 
the country. Hardy, however, by his realization of that back- 
ground of awe and beauty, makes a homely shepherd tending his 
sheep by starlight on Norcombe Hill as sublime a figure as 
Milton's Adam going about his tasks in the solemn groves of 
Eden: and renders a village milkmaid captured by the police 
at Stonehenge a thousand times more moving than many queens 
who step from their thrones to the scaffold. Readers who have 
felt in Hardy and Meredith, Conrad and Stevenson, how much of 
poignancy and power the vividly painted background of forest or 
mountain, meadow or sea, lends to our human drama, will hardly 
concede to the Tom-maniacs the title of the greatest English 
novel for a book where the background counts for nothing. 
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One j[more criticism of Tom Jones and I have done with 
carping. If those who have sampled the pigeon pasty and toasted 
cheese at a certain famous eighteenth-century tavern in London 
have found the fare less wholesome than a more up-to-date 
dietary, it is only natural that Fielding's bill of fare should 
contain a few items repugnant to a modern stomach. It is no 
fault of his that he made it up in 1749 instead of 1919. But if 
one turns to the novel for the advanced social ideas of our time 
he will be disappointed. He will perhaps even be diverted at 
the discovery of certain highly indigestible mediaeval ideas among 
those that are served up to him. The author's casual remark 
that Allworthy intended to give Jennie Jones in marriage to a 
neighboring curate, for whom, so far as we know, she had not 
the slightest inclination, much as he might plan to couple a 
broodmare and a stallion, suggests that Fielding found accept- 
able the feudal conception of the powers possessed by the lord of 
the manor. 

Mediaeval, too, is his attitude towards women. He is as clear 
an example of the typical chivalrous attitude as one could wish. 
The mediaeval knight took solemn oath to respect the chastity of 
women, and he held in scorn the gallant who toyed with every 
pleasing maid and matron. So Fielding represents Tom Jones 
never as seducing, though often seduced, and with entire con- 
sistency and genuine fervor inveighs against that careless man- 
about-town, Nightingale: '.'It is certain he had been guilty of 
some indefensible treachery to women, and had in a certain 
mystery, called making love, practised many deceits, which, if 
he had used in trade, he would have been counted the greatest 
villain upon earth. But as the world, I know not well for what 
reason, agree to see this treachery in a better light, he was so 
far from being ashamed of his iniquities in this kind, that he 
gloried in them, and would often boast of his skill in gaining of 
women, and his triumphs over their hearts, for which he had 
before this time received some rebukes from Jones, who always 
expressed great bitterness against any misbehavior to the fair 
part of the species, who if considered, he said, as they ought to 
be, in the light of the dearest friends, were to be cultivated, 
honored, and caressed with the utmost love and tenderness; but 
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if regarded as enemies, were a conquest of which a man ought 
rather to be ashamed than to value himself upon it." 

So far chivalry is only another name for common decency, and 
is as much a modern ideal as a mediaeval. But though women 
here and there contributed much to mediaeval culture, the typical 
chivalrous attitude never conceded much more to them than a 
reverence for their chastity and a certain ceremonial courtesy. 
True to type, the chivalrous Fielding never held that the culti- 
vating and honoring of women should be extended to the intel- 
lectual sphere. If he allows Mrs. Western easily to best her 
brother in every wordy passage of arms, he also is at pains to 
ridicule the superficiality of her knowledge, not only of the great 
world but even of plain human nature. His feminine ideal is 
fulfilled in Sophia, whom Squire Allworthy eulogizes irt these 
words: "No dictatorial sentiments, no judicial opinions, no pro- 
found criticisms." [These, of course, are a masculine preroga- 
tive!] "Whenever I have seen her in a company of men, she 
hath been all attention, with the modesty of a learner, not the 
forwardness of a teacher. . . . Indeed she always showed the 
highest deference to the understanding of men, a quality abso- 
lutely essential to the making a good wife." Fielding is even 
capable of attributing to Sophia a degree of feminine subjection 
which even the Middle Ages to a large extent rejected. Mediae- 
val courtly sentiment was generally sympathetic with the wife 
tyrannized over by her husband. But Fielding's paragon is 
capable of this cynical advice to Lady Fitzpatrick: "You must 
remember, my dear, the maxim my aunt Western hath so often 
repeated to us both; that whenever the matrimonial alliance is 
broke, and war declared between husband and wife, she can 
hardly make a disadvantageous peace for herself on any condi- 
tions." Though this, to be sure, is rather a counsel of expediency 
than a declaration of principle, nevertheless it displays a meek 
acquiescence in the humiliation of women that is a disgrace to her 
author no less than to Sophia. Fielding's chivalry stops at the 
walls of the matrimonial estate, and even consents to the hue and 
cry that goes up after the wife who flees outside these bounds. 

When one has thus perceived that Fielding not only held this 
antiquated view of rights manorial and matrimonial, but also held 
3' 
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that to be "piously religious to his Creator, most zealously loyal 
to his sovereign" was a title to high esteem, any reader of dis- 
cernment is apt to come to the conclusion that with all his good 
heart, Fielding was bound by some of the most heartless tradi- 
tions of the Middle Ages. 

Yet that would be only half the truth. We know that he was 
not himself so zealously loyal to his sovereign that he did not 
defend the bourgeois Revolution of 1688, nor so piously religious 
that he did not occasionally submit revealed dogma to the test 
of reason. For instance, speaking through Allworthy he says: 
"To represent the Almighty as avenging the sins of the guilty 
on the innocent" [as of course the Bible expressly represents 
him as doing] "was indecent if not blasphemous, as it was not 
to represent him as acting against the original notions of right 
and wrong, which he himself had implanted in our minds; by 
which we were to judge not only in all matters which were not 
revealed, but even of the truth of revelation itself." Can it be 
the conservative Fielding uttering these Voltairean blasphemies? 

In regard to the matter of property, too, Fielding was some- 
what in advance of the general attitude of his day, and had already 
arrived at the notion of the stewardship of wealth, which in 
conservative quarters is now at last supplanting the once domi- 
nant theory, that to waste or abuse one's own wealth is a sacred 
and inviolable privilege, which none but God might question. 
It is quite clear that he includes himself when he says: "Others, 
on the contrary, appear to be as firmly persuaded, that benefi- 
cence is a positive duty, and whenever the rich fall greatly short 
of their ability in relieving the distresses of the poor, their 
pitiful largesses are so far from being meritorious, that they 
have only performed their duty by halves, and are in some sense 
more contemptible than those who have entirely neglected it." 
Fielding's generous instinct therefore, led him to the principle, 
"From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
need." To be sure, his conservative instinct held him back 
from the corollary that society has as much right to enforce 
that principle as any other, such as the duty of all to contribute 
according to their power to the national defence. Nevertheless, 
he has come perilously near to the dangerous doctrines of Ruskin. 
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Furthermore, if I have convicted'Fielding of a certain illiberal 
attitude toward women, I must in fairness add that he also shows 
striking instances,* of sympathy and justice. Here is a touch 
that is perhaps more modern than anything else in the book: 
"The elegant Lord Shaftesbury somewhere objects to telling too 
much truth; by which it may be fairly inferred, that, in some 
cases, to lie is not only excusable but commendable. And surely 
there are no persons who may so properly challenge a right to 
this commendable deviation from truth, as young women in the 
affair of love; for which they may plead precept, education, and, 
above all, the sanction, nay I may say the necessity of custom, 
by which they are restrained, not from submitting to the honest 
impulses of nature (for .that would be a foolish prohibition) but 
from owning them." Strange that the conventional Fielding 
should be guilty of this sharp thrust at compulsory prudery and 
enforced suppression, which might have flowed so naturally from 
the pen of the execrable Mr. Wells. 

Taking the book, then, in the large, and noting how its author 
obviously directs his batteries against sanctimonious hypocrisy, 
seduction, and Richardsonian propriety, we must concede to 
Fielding, even if we were not aware that he was also the author of 
Amelia and a treatise on the poor, the honorable title of a re- 
former. That it is a title he would be proud to bear we may con- 
clude from one of the most characteristic and noblest passages 
in the book itself, the opening of Book XV: — 

"There are a set of religious, or rather moral writers, 
who teach that virtue is the certain road to happiness, and 
vice to misery, in this world. A very wholesome and com- 
fortable doctrine, and to which we have but one objection, 
namely, that it is not true. 

"Indeed, if by virtue these writers mean the exercise of 
those cardinal virtues, which like good housewives stay at 
home, and mind only the business of their own family, I shall 
very readily concede the point ; for so surely do all these con- 
tribute and lead to happiness, that I could almost wish, in 
violation of all the ancient and modern sages, to call them 
rather by the name of wisdom, than by that of virtue 

"But if by virtue is meant (as I almost think it ought) a 
certain relative quality, which is always busying itself with- 
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out-doors, and seems as much interested in pursuing the 
good of others as its own ; I cannot so easily agree that this 
is the surest way to human happiness; because I am afraid 
we must then include poverty and contempt, with all the 
mischiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude can bring 
on mankind, in our idea of happiness ; nay, sometimes, per- 
haps we shall be obliged to wait upon the said happiness to 
a jail ; since many by the above virtue have brought them- 
selves thither." 

A reformer, then, Fielding surely was: and, as we know, he 
had to endure the sneers and the rebuffs and the persecution 
which all those have to endure who endeavor to make over human 
nature in the interest of the future. But he and others of his 
kind have so far managed to transform human nature that there 
is scarcely one of his reforms but is a fait accompli or nearly so. 
People who if they had lived in Fielding's day would have 
solemnly swallowed the Adam-and-Eve story, and domineered 
over their children, and felt not the slightest social responsibility 
for the use of their wealth, use their common sense on the Old 
Testament, and pamper their children, and endow hospitals and 
libraries, and colleges. Of course, they persecute the suffragists 
and birth -controllers and single-taxers and anti-militarists and 
agnostics, and put under the ban the books which are tainted 
with these newfangled and pernicious doctrines. But Fielding's 
reforms are accomplished : they are accepted in even the most 
conservative circles: and therefore Tom Jones is a safe book, 
and the sect of the Tom-maniacs nourishes among those who 
will not have anything but the latest in limousines, but prefer 
their ideas, like their wines, well aged. This is the grand secret 
of Tom-mania. 

There is another secret of Tom-mania. Reformer though he 
was, Fielding was one of that variety whose method of improving 
the world is not to see that the power of economic exploitation 
is so far as possible abolished, but to appeal to those who possess 
it to return some share of their spoils to their victims; whose 
method is not to see that women have opinions of their own, but 
to lecture the unscrupulous men who would take advantage of 
their docility; whose method is not to challenge any hoary right, 
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but to persuade, cajole, badger, scold, and lampoon the possessor 
into using it with the least possible harm to society. Therefore 
all those who enjoy prescriptive rights, all those who have vested 
interests to guard, and all those who enjoy the favors of priv- 
ilege, finding in much contemporary literature a threatening 
murmur, fling back to the literature of the past for an author that 
is as safe and sane as the Republican party. Most of them find 
Thackeray or Dickens satisfactory enough, but there is a minority 
who do not feel perfectly safe till they are back in'a period before 
the Declaration of Independence was written or the Marseillaise 
sung. In Tom Jones they find nothing to ruffle the feathers of 
any pious and respectable bird, with a well-lined nest and a well- 
bred offspring. And so they declare this the greatest English 
novel, and preach the cult of Tom-mania. 

At this point, perhaps, some of my readers will suspect that 
the malice which I confessed at the outset had by no means 
evaporated and given place to candor. Rather than endure such 
a suspicion longer, I shall proceed to pay Tom Jones one of the 
highest compliments in my power, namely, that it is a clear 
foreshadowing of the naturalistic novel. Amelia, to be sure, 
possesses far more clearly the earmarks of naturalistic method 
and philosophy ; for its author knew the world far better than 
the younger author of Tom Jones: yet even in the ebullient 
vitality and facile optimism of the earlier book there may be 
detected an adherence, partly in practice, partly in theory, to 
the principles of naturalism. 

These principles, on the one hand, prescribe a literary method, 
that of the severest realism; on the other, they repudiate the 
orthodox Aristotelian canons which had attempted to force upon 
literature a certain view of life. A close study of Tom Jones 
shows, on the one hand, a deliberate feeling after the realistic 
method, and on the other a complete repudiation of the Aris- 
totelian canons and a partial repudiation of the view of life which 
they prescribed. 

By way of announcing his realistic intention, Fielding calls 
his book a history. Not only is Sophia Western proclaimed to 
be the counterpart of his own wife, not only is Tom somewhat 
notoriously a piece of self-portraiture, but also Allworthy, 
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Square, and others had their prototypes among his acquaintance. 
In Joseph Andrews Fielding had previously declared that 
"Everything is copied from the Book of Nature, and scarce a 
character or action produced which I have not taken from my 
own observations or experience." And later in that same book 
he inserts a footnote to this effect: "Lest this should seem to 
appear unnatural to some readers, we think proper to acquaint 
them that it is taken verbatim from very polite conversation." 
Does not this sound very like Zola's damnable practice of docu- 
mentation? That in Allworthy's case Fielding has not sue. 
ceeded in breathing the breath of life into a model of generosity, 
that in the case of Thwackum and Square characterization has 
been stretched to the point of caricature, that in the conduct of 
events the probabilities are sometimes outraged, all these do not 
destroy Fielding's profession that he attempted an almost photo- 
graphic fidelity to life. And though the fare which he has 
provided in Tom Jones is not all^that he claims for it, it is to 
his glory that he did much to set the fashion for so excellent a 
dietary. Long before Zola he preached and practised the realistic 
method. 

Fielding's view of life has already come in for some discussion, 
but it is interesting to examine it again from the angle of natu- 
ralistic theory. As we have noted, he is in many ways a slave 
of convention, yet withal a slave with a keen eye for humbug. 
Though he pays his respects >a to religion and the constituted 
authorities as dutifully as a devout banker thanks God for the 
beneficent provision of his "daily bread," yet in the matter of 
literary theory he calls in question some of the most sacred 
canons of his day in regard to fiction. Their ancient and august 
promulgator was Aristotle. Though originally applied only to 
poetry, and in particular tragedy, they are capable of a much 
wider application, and as a matter of fact have been extended by 
critics both old^and new to cover all literature. Their avowed 
purpose has ever been and still is to force upon letters the 
demonstration of a theodicy, to display in art, not Chance, but 
Eternal Justice ruling the world. They still find allegiance 
among the more keen-sighted of those in academic and critical 
circles who perceive the catastrophic conclusions to which 
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scientific discovery and the free use of common sense are driv- 
ing us. 

The Aristotelian canons with which we are concerned are 
three. The first is that of Poetic Justice: "A good man must not 
be seen passing from happiness to misery, nor a bad man from 
misery to happiness." The second is almost a particulariza- 
tion of the first, and requires that no strange accident be intro- 
duced into literature, unless it be in accord with Poetic Justice. 
As restated by Professor Butcher it runs: "Chance with its un- 
reason is as far as possible banished from the domain of poetry, — 
except indeed where the skill of the poet can impart to it an 
appearance of design." The third is that of propriety; for 
instance, "it is not appropriate in a female character to be manly 
or clever." It is, of course, also an infringement upon propriety 
to suggest that any of the accepted superstitions about kings, or 
priests, or bastards are flubdub. Of course, these venerable 
laws had been ignored in all great literature from the Odyssey 
to Don Quixote. But nothing in the history of literature is more 
provocative of laughter than to see how few are the critics 
honest enough to apply these laws to the classics, and how 
many are the valiant vigilantes who' trot them out in one form 
or another when an iconoclastic modern is under consideration. 

The first law, that of Poetic Justice, Fielding cracks with a 
blow. In a passage already quoted he refers, probably with 
Richardson in mind, to "a set of religious or rather moral writers 
who teach that virtue is the certain road to happiness and vice 
to misery in this world." This, he remarks sarcastically, is "a 
very wholesome and comfortable doctrine, and to which we have 
but one objection, namely, that it is not true." Fielding was 
not alone in his attack on Poetic Justice: Addison knocked a 
few chips off it, and so did Johnson in one of his more rational 
moments. Nevertheless it is still preserved in some academic 
museums, and numbers among its more recent enunciators Pro- 
fessor Butcher and Mr. Courtney in England and Professors 
Paul Elmer More and Bliss Perry in this country. 

The second law, which proscribes in imaginative literature 
those "truths that are stranger than fiction," also comes in for 
Fielding's criticism. "It is, I think, the opinion of Aristotle; 
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or if not, of some wise man, whose authority will be as weighty 
when it is as old, 'That it is no excuse for a poet who relates 
what is incredible that the thing related is really matter of fact.' 
This may perhaps be allowed true with regard to poetry, but it 
may be thought impracticable to extend it to the historian" [in 
other words, the realistic novelist] "for he is obliged to record 
matters as he finds them, though they be of so extraordinary a 
nature as will require no small degree of historical faith to swal- 
low them." Fielding, then, casts a doubt on the application of 
this rule to poetry, and entirely disallows its appreciation to 
realistic literature. Herein he shows a naturalistic tendency 
and puts himself on the other side of the fence from those critics 
who live in terror lest Chance should play the part in literature 
that it plays in life. Professor Butcher makes proclamation that 
"Chance is the very antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause; 

it suggests anarchy and misrule And yet in a popular 

sense nothing is more probable than the occurrence of what is 
called accident." Brunetiere has endeavored to make it a law 
of the drama, that the superiority of one drama over another 
consists largerly in the degree to which the share of Chance is 
minimized. And there are a host of lesser critics who wail over 
the part that perverse accidents play in the naturalistic novel. 
Apparently they would have literature a series of pattern studies 
showing how just the gods ought to be to men, and would be in 
reality if they were not being constantly overruled by anarchic 
Chance. 

The third law, which rules that caste distinctions and social 
forms be not threatened in any way, Fielding defied, not only in 
theory, but in practice at every turn. His methods of throwing 
down the gauntlet to the proprieties show a curious similarity 
to those of Mr. Hardy. Just as Hardy challenged the material- 
ists, whose notion of sexual purity takes account only of the 
flesh, when he wrote his title, Tess of the UUrbervilles, A 
Pure Woman, so did Fielding challenge the prudes of his day 
with his title of Tom Jones, A Foundling. Not only was the 
choice of a bastard as his hero a Shavian thrust at the doctrine 
of propriety, but I believe that the Lady Bellaston episode was 
was written the same provocative intent as Tess 's return to Alec 
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D'Urberville in her extremity. Just as Hardy believed in the 
face of popular denial that under certain circumstances a married 
woman could become the mistress of a man she hated and yet 
preserve a full title to our love and admiration; so Fielding 
believed in the face of popular denial that a man could come to 
the verge of becoming the kept favorite of a woman he did not 
love, and yet be entitled to our liking and respect. The cases 
are parallel except in so far as burly Tom could have easily found 
a way out of his predicament by doing a little honest work or 
even by exhibiting his handsome figure as a footman, whereas 
Tess had tried every resource but found not only herself but her 
whole family in the last extremity. Tom's backbone appears by 
contrast with Tess's like the proverbial chocolate Eclair. Yet, 
strange to say, Tom has been let off pretty easily by the conser- 
vative critics, whereas Tess has come in for little short of down- 
right Billingsgate. Here is Coleridge's comment on the Bel- 
laston episode, which certainly deserves immortality as a master- 
piece of shuffling: — 

"Even in the most questionable part of Tom Jones I can- 
not but think after frequent reflection, that an additional 
paragraph, more fully and forcibly unfolding Tom Jones's 
sense of self-degradation on the discovery of the true charac- 
ter of the relation in which he had stood to Lady Bellaston, 
and his awakened feeling of the dignity of manly chastity, 
would have removed in great measure any just objections, 
at all events relatively to Fielding himself, and with regard 
to the state of manners in his time." 

Of course, we do not have Coleridge's verdict upon Tess, but 
I do not think he would demur from the sentence passed upon 
her by a writer in one of our foremost journals when her tale 
first appeared in print. This reviewer calls her conduct "fla- 
grantly impure," sneers at the hypothesis that her character pos- 
sessed an intrinsic purity, and declares that she returned to her 
first lover "for reasons which a woman of common decency 
would have rejected as frivolous." These reasons were nothing 
more, as we all know, than that her family were merely homeless 
and starving. The contrast between these two pronouncements 
would be merely laughable were it not so significant. It shows 
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how the deep-seated but unconscious instinct that forgives all 
disloyalties and indulgences to a male and none to a female and 
the equally deep-seated but often unconscious instinct that dis- 
criminates always in favor of the "safe" novel as against the 
"dangerous" novel play a part in the criticism of literature that 
is frankly appalling. 

And what is it about Hardy's novel that is so dangerous, that 
brings down upon poor Tess's head these savage fulminations ? 
It is not only that her creator has offended against the doctrine 
of propriety in making a woman who in her youth and innocence 
had been betrayed and who in an agony of self-humiliation for 
the sake of her family endures the horror of returning to her 
seducer, one of the most adorable of all the heroines of literature. 
Hardy has also offended against another critical law, which 
though not stated by Aristotle is implied in the first two laws 
which we have considered, and which is made much of nowadays 
by the conservative critics. This law declares that literature 
must demonstrate the freedom of the will or cease to be literature. 
Now Hardy set out to show that Tess was the sport of circum- 
stance, not the mistress of her own destiny. He made his case 
at once so convincing and appealing that all the "safe and sane" 
critics have consigned his work to oblivion ever since. As one 
of them puts it, "Mr. Hardy's art, admirable as it is in many 
respects, is bound up with scientific determinism, and must 
eventually accept the fate that awaits the modern [sic] doctrine." 

The same critic is at pains to prove, of course, that Tom 
Jones, the greatest English novel, is utterly free from all taint 
of determinism, and that in that faithful mirror of life character 
is never moulded in the slightest degree by outward events 
This is what he says : — 

"There are four lewd women, in Tom Jones. Each can 
satisfy her conscience for the life she lives. A novelist of 
to-day, depicting one of these women, would be tempted to 
explain her on the score of an insufficient wage and to take 
occasion to hammer the employer who pays her but ten 
dollars a week for labor worth two or three times that 
amount Now a scant wage .... may have dis- 
astrous consequences ; but it never occurred to Fielding to 
bring in such a reason to account for his queans. . . . All 
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these women knew what they were about. Fielding relates 
the circumstances of their lives and lets it go at that, leaving 
the reader with the inference, undoubtedly the correct one, 
that in all four instances it was a matter of temperament. 
By this procedure he probably did not satisfy the journalists 
of his own day any more than he can satisfy the reformers of 
the twentieth century." 

Now, as we have shown, Fielding is not altogether satisfactory 
to the reformers of the twentieth century, but in this particular 
he is far more satisfactory than our critic would have him be. 
For he does not leave any careful and candid reader with the 
inference that with all four of his "lewd women" it was a matter 
of temperament. If our critic believes that four out of every 
four "lewd women" lead the life of irregular intercourse from 
temperamental inclination, his ignorance of the class certainly 
does him credit. But his ignorance of plain human nature, not 
to speak of the very considerable statistical data on the subject 
of the social problem, hardly does credit to one who speaks so 
glibly of "life as it is" and of "things as they are." Ask any- 
one who knows, from pimp to reformatory principal, what brought 
the women into the profession, and their answers will differ 
radically from the smug theory of voluntary choice. 

Fielding knew life far too well to represent all four of the 
women who strayed from the path of virgin chastity or of marital 
fidelity as doing so from a preference for the riot and revelry of 
sexual excess. It requires no very close reading of Tom Jones 
to see that despite his sneers at Mrs. Fitzpatrick and the cynical 
advice he conveys to her through Sophia, he nevertheless repre- 
sents her, not as an over-sexed woman preferring a series of 
intrigues to marital fidelity, but as a creature dazed by the 
bludgeonings of Fate, darting out of the only door that seemed 
to offer a little happiness. As for Mrs. Waters, Fielding not 
only shows that she was not lured into her original irregularity 
by a morbid temperament, but was betrayed by a promise of 
marriage; he even allows her to make ^exactly such a plea as 
might have been written by a professed determinist: "Consider, 
sir, on my behalf," she says to All worthy, "what is in the power 
of a woman stripped of her reputation and left destitute : whether 
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the good-natured world will suffer such a stray sheep to return 
to the road of virtue, even if she were never so desirous. I pro- 
test, then, I would have chose it had it been in my power; but 
necessity drove me into the arms of Captain Waters." Though, 
of course, Fielding explains that this was not a justification, but 
only a mitigation of her offence, yet he leaves no doubt as to 
the sincerity of her repentance. He puts it to the severest test 
possible, for in the casual eighteenth-century fashion he marries 
her off in the last chapter to the contemptible Parson Supple. 
Two, then, of Fielding's "lewd women" are the victims of 
circumstance, not of desire. In so far he lives up to his splendid 
purpose to make no other provision than "human nature" ; in so 
far he is a naturalist. 

It may be suggested that with the two other women, Molly 
Seagrim and Lady Bellaston, it was, after all, as our critic avers, 
"a matter of temperament" ; and that they furnish a refutation 
of the determinist theory, and prove also that Fielding was 
no determinist. As for refuting the determinist theory, the 
amorous temperament of Molly Seagrim and Lady Bellaston 
does nothing of the kind: for Omar's ancient question, "Who 
put it there?" remains unanswered, and is becoming increasingly 
difficult to answer in these days when the devil is fast becoming 
so mythical that even well-bred young ladies take his name in 
vain. Furthermore, there is another awkward question: "Who 
thrust the amorous temperament of the two women into such an 
environment, of dunghill squalor, on the one hand, and of hot- 
house idleness on the other, where inevitably such a tempera- 
ment takes root and spreads luxuriantly?" 

Certainly to these questions Fielding gives no satisfactory reply. 
The truth is, he was conventional enough not to know where he 
stood on the matter. He opens Amelia with a very impressive 
proclamation that the r61e of Chance has been much exaggerated 
and that men are themselves mainly responsible for their des- 
tinies. But he utterly ruins the effect of these fine sentiments in 
the next chapter where he tells how an Irishman was committed 
to jail for his brogue, and an innocent servant girl for going 
on an urgent errand late at night was locked up as a street-walker. 
Throughout the novel, indeed, Amelia is again and again the 
victim of circumstances beyond her control. In his excellent 
book, The Development of the English Novel, Professor Cross 
goes so far as to say that if Fielding did not give Amelia over 
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as a mistress to Colonel James, it was because his infinite ten- 
derness "was mightier than he logic of art." Perhaps a truer 
explanation of Fielding's handling of the plot was that his op- 
timism and conventional piety were mightier than his realistic 
conscience. While it may be admitted that Fielding was not 
so consistent and emphatic a determinist as many of the moderns, 
yet he is a very dubious ally of those who would have us believe 
that we are the masters of our fates, and that Eternal Justice 
orders all our destinies. 

Tom Jones is neither consummate art nor consummate truth. 
Of both art and truth it has ample measure. Historically it 
presents an interesting parallel with naturalistic literature. Like 
Ibsen's and Shaw's plays, it was clearly intended as a shocker 
to the sensibilities of bourgeois Puritanism; like Tess of the 
D' Urbervilles, it challenged the canons of orthodox criticism 
at every turn. Naturally enough, in his own day Fielding was 
accused of being vulgar, of attacking religion, the laws, govern- 
ment, priests, judges, and ministers — just as the naturalists are 
accused of the same horrors in our own. For reasons which I 
have already indicated, this firebrand has now become the object 
of a comfortable cult — just as other firebrands even more notori- 
ous have become the objects of comfortable cults. The ironic 
reflections to which such a bouleversement gives rise would have 
given a wild glee to Fielding himself. How he would have burst 
into a roar of sympathetic laughter could he have read the apos- 
trophe of a more recent satirist of conventionalism and rig- 
marole : — 

" O Critics, cultured Critics! 
Who will praise me after I am dead, 
Who will see in me both more and less than I intended, 
But who will swear that whatever it was it was all perfectly right : 
You will think you are better than the people who, when I was 

alive, swore that whatever I did was wrong 
And damned my books for me as fast as I could write them ; 
But you will not be better, you will be just the same, neither 

better nor worse, 
And you will go for some future Butler as your fathers have 

gone for me. 
Oh ! how I should have hated you ! " 

Roger S. Loomis. 
New York City. 



